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I. RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD OF 
SECONDARY LATIN 



W. L. CARR 

School of Education, University of Chicago 



In the following lists account is taken only of the books, bulletins, and 
pamphlets which have been published in the field of secondary Latin within 
the past three years. 

A. BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 

West, A. F. The Value of the Classics. Princeton: Princeton University 

Press, 1 91 7. Pp. 396. 

This volume, edited by Dean West, is a record of the addresses delivered 
at the Conference on Classical Studies in Education held at Princeton 
University, June 2, 1917, together with an interesting collection of state- 
ments and statistics from various sources. The addresses, eighteen in all, 
were delivered by leading American educators, statesmen, publicists, 
scientists, and business men. Among the more than 150 other statements 
testifying to the value of the classics are those of President Wilson and the 
late ex-President Roosevelt and ex- President Taft. The statistics published 
are intended to answer the two questions often asked: Is Latin dying out 
in the schools? and how do classical students in school and college succeed 
in meeting the various intellectual tests in which they are brought into 
competition with non-classical students? The answers given to both 
questions are most encouraging to those who believe in the directly practical 
value of the study of Latin and Greek. Dr. Abraham Flexner's grave 
misuse of statistics in his paper "A Modern School" is clearly shown and his 
conclusions refuted. 

Livingstone, R. W. A Defense of Classical Education. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. xi+278. 

The author takes the position that, while the war has revealed grave 
shortcomings of detail in English education, on the whole there has been a 
vindication of its essential soundness. In his excellent chapter on "Physical 
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Science and the Humanities" he shows why it is impossible to base education 
on physical science alone because it omits a branch of knowledge which 
everyone needs. "It is possible," he says, "for the ordinary man to dispense 
with a knowledge of physical science; he can go to specialists who can do 

his business for him better than he can do it himself But no one 

can dispense with a knowledge of man. Everyone needs it and is using it 
each minute he is in relation with human beings whether he is speaking to 
them, or reading what they have written, or engaged in work which at any 
point touches them." The author's sanity, breadth of interest, and admira- 
ble style are added arguments for the type of education which he defends. 

Shorey, Paul. The Assault on Humanism. New York: Atlantic Co., 

1917. Pp. 80. 

The essays contained in this little volume were originally published as 
articles in the Atlantic Monthly, June and July, 1917. In them Professor 
Shorey makes a counterattack on the group of educational reformers repre- 
sented by Dr. Flexner and his "Modern School." Professor Shorey points 
out that the writings of the modernists plainly manifest violent antipathy 
to the classics and all that the classics represent; that "our little systems 
have their day," but that the human spirit that creates and dissolves all 
systems abides. "And the study of the human spirit is not biological 
evolution, or anthropology; it is neither the psychology of the laboratory 
nor the metaphysics of the schools; it is neither science or pseudo-science — 
it is humanism." 

Game, Josiah B. The Teaching of High-School Latin. Chicago: The 

University of Chicago Press, 19 16 Pp. 123. 

This handbook for teachers sets forth clearly the leading arguments for 
the service of Latin in education and in life, and gives many helpful sug- 
gestions as to aims and methods in teaching the subject. Of special value 
is the list of reference books, charts, maps, and other equipment for the 
teacher and the classroom. 

Byrne, Lee. Syntax of High-School Latin. Chicago: The University of 

Chicago Press, 1918. Pp. x+60. 

The book is a reprint practically without change of statistical material 
published in 1909. The descriptive text, however, and the interpretative 
comment have been entirely rewritten, and there have been added several 
tables and diagrams. The book remains the only attempt at a scientific 
procedure in selecting and distributing syntax to be studied in connection 
with the reading of high-school Latin, and has accomplished in the field of 
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syntax what Lodge's Vocabulary of High School Latin has done in the study 
of vocabulary. 

Browne, Henry. Our Renaissance. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1917. Pp. xvi+281. 

This book is a collection of essays discussing the place of classical 
studies in English education past and present. 

Sabin, Frances E. The Relation of Latin to Practical Life. Published by 
the author at Madison, Wis., 1916. Pp. 124. 

A revised edition of the earlier publication, a manual for teachers 
describing and illustrating the Latin exhibit prepared first in 1913 at the 
Oak Park High School, giving a concrete answer to the school-boy's question: 
"What's the use of Latin anyway?" 

B. TEXTBOOKS 
Beeson, C. H., and Scott, H. F. A New Second Year Latin Book. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1916. Pp. 659. 

Part I contains forty selections from Eutropius and Viri Romae dealing 
with Roman traditions and history; Part II contains Book i, chapters 1-29, 
Books ii, iii, and iv complete and selections from Books v, vi, and vii of the 
Gallic War; Part IV, four Lives from Nepos; and Part IV, three selections 
from Ovid. Notes and vocabulary are given at the bottom of the page. 
Following the text are fifteen prose lessons based on Parts I and III, and a 
grammatical appendix. 

Clark, C. U., and Game, J. B. First Latin. Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer 

& Co., 1918. Pp. vii+353. 

A textbook for the first year of the grammar-translation type, with 
some provision for practice in oral Latin. The arrangement of material so 
as to provide "a lesson a day" is a special feature. 

Collar, William C, and Daniel, M. G. First Year Latin. Boston: 

Ginn & Co., 1918. Pp. 347. 

A revision by Mr. Thornton Jenkins of the edition of 1901. Several 
attractive illustrations have been added, and the vocabulary and grammatical 
material have been somewhat reduced. 

D'Ooge, Benj. L., and Eastman, F. C. Caesar in Gaul. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1917. Pp. xl+676. 

A fully annotated and abundantly illustrated edition of Caesar, con- 
taining selections from the Gallic and Civil Wars, a grammatical appendix, 
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and exercises in Latin composition. A special feature is the printing of the 
longer passages of indirect discourse turned into direct form. 

Forsythe, and Gummere. Junior Latin Book One. Philadelphia: Sower 

& Co., 1918. Pp. 135. 

A really "different" beginner's book, designed especially for seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils. It covers quite completely the declensions of 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, with only enough verbs to make possible 
simple exercises in translating and writing Latin. 

Freeman, W. H. Applied Latin. Milton, Pa. : Weidenhauer & Co., 1916. 

Pp. 344+xliii. 

A first-year book emphasizing the value of Latin for English vocabulary 
and grammar. Latin vocabularies and exercises in deriving English words 
from them take precedence over paradigms and exercises in translation. 

Kelsey, F. W. Caesar's Commentaries. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 191 8. 

Pp. xl+811. 

Contains text of Books i-iv and selections from Books v-vii of the 
Gallic War, selections from the Civil War, and selected anecdotes for sight 
reading. The text is supplied with copious notes at the bottom of the page. 
An appendix contains the essentials of Latin grammar, historical and geo- 
graphical material, and exercises in Latin composition. A feature of the 
book is the extensive use, both in the notes and in the illustrations, of material 
relating to the Great War. 

Lupold, H. S. Introduction to Latin. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1918. 

Pp. xiii+107. 

A book for the grades, introducing nouns and adjectives of the first and 
second declensions only and verb forms in the indicative only, together with 
easy exercises in translating and writing Latin. 

Perkins, A. S. Beginner's Latin Book. Chicago: Sanborn & Co., 191 8. 

Pp. xxii+432. 

In addition to the usual material offered there is presented a fully 
worked-out plan for keeping a derivative notebook. The text is the result 
of the author's experience in developing a course in "vocational Latin" for 
the commercial department of the Dorchester High School in Boston 

Reynolds, A. B. Latin Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 191 8. 

Pp. xxiv+349. 

Nature-study and easy stories for sight reading during the first year of 
Latin with copious footnotes occupy the first 100 pages. An appendix of 
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over 200 pages contains the grammatical forms and rules of syntax usually 
found in first books, together with exercises in Latin composition based on 
the reading-matter given earlier in the book. There are many novel and 
helpful suggestions offered to the pupil to aid him in acquiring a vocabulary 
and the technique of translation. 

Scott, H. F. First Latin Book for Junior High Schools. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1918. Pp. xxi+321. 

While designed primarily for use in the junior high school, this book 
might very profitably be used in regular first-year high-school classes. It 
covers the material usually found in first books except that in the treatment 
of the verb the subjunctives are emphasized throughout the book. 

BULLETINS, PAMPHLETS, REPORTS, ETC. 
General Educational Board. Publications. 

a) Occasional Papers No. J, "A Modern School." By Abraham 
Flexner. 1917. 

b) Occasional Papers No. 5, "Latin and the A. B. Degree." By Charles 
W. Eliot. 1917. 

c) Occasional Papers No. 6, "The Worth of Ancient Literature to the 
Modern World." By Viscount Brice. 1917. 

University of Illinois School of Education. Bulletins. 

a) Bulletin No. ij. Proceedings of the High School Conference of 
November 23-2$, 1916. Classics Section. "Non-Essentials in First 
and Second Year Latin." By Margaret Hubbard. Pp. 98-103. 
"The Springfield Laboratory-Recitation Method." By Ethel J. 
Luke. Pp. 104-8. "Report on Library Equipment." By Harriet 
L. Bouldin. Pp. 1 13-14. 

b) Bulletin No. ip. Proceedings of the High School Conference of 
November 22-24, IQI 7- Classics Section. "In the Beginning Was 
the Word." By T. J. McCormack. Pp. 1 14-19. "Ancient and 
Modern Democracy and Absolutism." By J. A. Scott. Pp. 119-24. 
"Latin Not a Dead but a Live Subject." By Nita Robinson. 
Pp. 124-25. "Contribution of the Classics to Civic and Social 
Welfare." By H. J. Barton. Pp. 128-31. "Courses of Reading 
in the Classics." By H. V. Canter. Pp. 131-135. 

First District Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. Bulletin, Vol. 16, No. 11. 
"Latin below the Ninth Grade." By T. Jennie Greene. Pp. 3-7. 
"Books and Illustrative Material for High School Latin." By T. 
Jennie Greene. Pp. 8-12. 
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Wesleyan University. Report of the Teachers Conference of February 23, 1 916. 

"Some Aims in Language Teaching." By E. T. Merrill. Pp. 6-14. 
Baylor University, Baylor, Texas. Bulletin, Vol. XIX, No. 1. "A Plea 

for Latin." By J. W. Downer. Pp. 1-41. 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. A special number of Teaching 

containing "Socialized Latin" (a collection of twenty-two brief articles 

by prominent teachers of Latin). September 15, 1917. 
A Course of Study in Latin and Latin-English for the Junior-Senior High 

School. By Florence E. Hale and Harry P. Study, Neodesha, Kan. 

Privately printed, 191 8. 
A Course of Study in Latin. By W. L. Carr and others. Printed for the 

School of Education, University of Chicago, 1917. 
The Sham Argument against Latin. By Charles H. Forbes. Printed for 

the Classical Association of the Atlantic States, 1917. 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Norsworthy, Naomi, and Whibley, Mary Theodora. The Psychology of 
Childhood. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. xix+375. $1.60. 

This book is intended to be used as a textbook, particularly in normal 
schools. It presupposes a general course in psychology, although some of 
the topics which it treats are likely to have been treated to some extent in a 
general course, particularly the general description of the instincts. The 
book is, however, written in a simple style, and from a generally practical 
point of view, so that it is suited to the normal-school student. 

The range of topics treated is comprehensive and complete within the 
field of child psychology. The first chapter introduces the student to the 
facts of heredity as the basis for the child's original nature. In this chapter, 
as well as throughout the book, the authors reveal the strong influence of 
Professor Thorndike's thinking and adopt to a considerable extent his 
terminology. In discussing the general bearing of heredity the authors place 
relatively little emphasis on the importance of environment. One-half-page 
out of nineteen is devoted to this factor, and, while it is emphatically declared 
in a sentence or two that training has value, the student cannot but carry 
away the impression that the importance of heredity is overwhelming. This 
is unfortunate. 

The next few chapters discuss the instincts. Their general character- 
istics are described, and then the most important human instincts are classi- 
fied and described in some detail. The classification is made, not very 



